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marred by the stiffness and regularity of the in- 
coming waves. ■ 

yfhlch reiDinds me tliat I have found a clever 
picture by C. C. Griswold, No. 651, " An August 
Day by tbe Soa, Newport," wbicb is pleasantly 
coo) in tone and painted wltb great delicacy and 
feeling. 

No. 682, is n vigorously painted " Dog's Head" 
by Geo. B. Butler, Jr., strong in expression and 
cbaracter. 

No. 591, " Tlio Valley ot the Ansable, Adiron- 
dacli Mountains," by Arthur Parton, is an ambi- 
tious, l)ut by no means great, picture. Parts of 
the Ibreground are excellent, the slcy is atmos- 
pheric, and tb.o distant mountnin good, but tlie 
high light in the middle distance is so totally un- 
true as to entirely ruin what might otherwise bo 
a good picture. Since Mr. Blcrstadt introduced 
this trick of making a midille distance high light, 
hundreds of artists have attempted it with vary- 
ing success; Mr. Parton has exaggerated it 
grossly and the effect is absurd. 

No. 693, " Les Amis de Pension, " by Compte 
Cali.v, is one ol the best pictui-es upon the 
Academy walls; deliclously cool in tone, perfectly 
true in drawing, and brimful ot sentiment and 
expression; but then it has been engraved, and 
the engraving has been exhibited, hence the 
picture has no right to be in its present position, 
as the Constitution of the Academy expressly 
states thiit only original works which have never 
be/ore been exhibited shall be eligible for exhibi- 
tion. This is the second violation of the Consti- 
tution in one room. 

No. 597, "Little Red RIdinghood," by W. H. 
Board, is by no means in the gentleman's happiest 
VJin, the figure and landscape are hard and un- 
pleasant, the wolf being the only satlslactory 
piec3 of work in the picture. 



Constant Mayer's "Love's Melancholy" and 
his last new picture, "Pooticnl Thoughts," are 
on exhibition at Schaus' Gallery, Want of space 
lorbids an extended notice of their merits belore 
nest week. 

Paletta. 



LITERATURE. 



RKCr,AMATI0X OF SwAMP AND MaRSH LaNDS.* 

T..e subject of which this pamphlet treats is 
one of paramount importance to all classes of so- 
ciety, not only to those who reside in the vicinity 
ol'nmishes, and have to endure the baleful effects 
of their poisonous atmosphere, but to those who, 
though somewhat removed, are still measurably 
suliJL'ct to their contagious influence. But the 
condition of these lands must not be considered 
IVoni only one point of view, that of health; the 
commercial value o)' these lands, if reclaimed, 
must enter largely into consideration. The water 
front of these waste lands for wharvbig ordocking 
purposes would alone pay handsomely for their 
reclamation; while for agricultural purposes, 
grazing, or market gardening, or even (or build- 

» l^cts conocrniug tlio ISooliinmtion ot Sxviunp and 
Maish Lanae, ana Uio Strongthoning of Kivor Lovoos, and 
Banks ol Cauals. &c. I'ubUshod by Iho Iron Dllto and 
Land KocalmaUon Company, of Now Vork. Offloo Trtoity 
Building, JJroadwaj', N. Y. 



ing lots, the drained land would rise many hun- 
dred per cent in value in one year's time. 

The pamphlet treats of the subject in all its 
bearings, and its ptatements, while they are elab- 
orate, are also straightforward and convincing. 
The statistics are drawn from the most reliable 
sources, presenting the practical experiences of 
the most eminent engineers in the world, illus- 
trated by the results of the most important under- 
takings of the class which the old world exhibits, 
together with tbo means employed, the cost 
thereof, and the benefits which tollowed success. 

The two most striking instances of successtUl 
drainage on a large scale are those of the Bedford 
Level in England, and the Harlem Lake in Hol- 
land. In the first case an area of 1,060 square 
miles was reclaimed at a cost of $2,000,000, and 
has recently been created a county; and in the 
last case an area of 70 square miles was reclaimed 
at a cost of about $3,742,225. In both cases the 
universal testimony goes to prove, that the land 
so reclaimed has proved the most fertile and pro- 
ductive of any land oJ either country. 

Experience has proved that the great enemies 
of dikes and embankments are rats, and other 
borers and diggers. To these destructive agents 
is due the constant crevasses on the Mississippi, 
and the caving in of canal banks, and it is now 
considered a necessity that all embankments 
should have an impenetrable core, which would 
defy all insidious attacks from without or withi'% 
Solid masonry is, ofcouise, a core of itself, but it 
is too costly for general adoption, besides the na- 
ture ol the soil on which it is built renders it lia- 
ble to sink in parts, and thus calls for constant' 
repairs, and an ever recurring outlay of money, 

Tlie inventive genius of America has conceived 
a means whereby a more certain and a very much 
less costly barrier to water and vermin than ma- 
sonry, can be employed in connection with sim- 
ply earthen embankments. We have known the 
inventor, Mr. Spencer B. Driggs, for many years. 
He is a man whose mind combines the imagina- 
tive with the practical in an en i leat degree. His 
imagination, though always active, is never 
visionary. He examines the subject in consider- 
ation tlioroughly in all its bearings and relations, 
and having sounded its wants and conceived the 
remedy, applies to it the test of a clear practical 
judgment, guided by an intimate knowledge of the 
scientific principles involved in his improvements. 
Mr. Driggs not only is able to conceive, but is 
tally competent to execute and carry out his plans 
in nil the practical working details. 

Mr. S. B. Driggs' principle is thus explained in 
the pamphlet before us: 

" We propose wliat we believe tb be an' impor- 
tant improvement in the construction of this core, 
viz: an impervious wall made by a series of cast 
iron plates. These plates are cast as thin and 
sharp at the bottom edge as the metal will run, 
nud arc, by moans of a screw or other power, 
pressed one after another down to the point of 
lowest waier-mark. Say they are, 5, 10, or 12 
feet lona and one-quarter or one-hnif inch thick, 
and sufliclcntly wide to occupy the space between 
tlio very.highest and the very lowest water -marks 
ol the tides. These plates are joined together in 
such a manner as wi.l prevent the ends tVom 
passing each other, as in most-coses the earth it- 
self, being forced into the joints, will make them 
tight, Tliis series of plates, torced down or 
placed into the earth in this manner, it can be 



readily seen, forms at once a wall that is imper- 
vious 10 water and an impassable bairier to all 
kinds of borers; and as in most cases the plates 
are pressed down and cut their own way through 
the turf, no excavation or other preparation is re* 
quired to loriu this substantial wall along the 
sliore or banks whero the dike is to )ie constructed. 
The excavation of earth to form a large and deep 
ditch inside or Inland Irom tl is iron wall will torm 
a sufficient embankment to cover that portion of ■ 
the iron remaining above the natural surface ol 
the land, and the work is complete. The sim- 
plicity and practical effect, as well as the economy 
ot this plan, is more plainly seen when compared 
with the, other modes of forming such a core, all 
of which fequire excavations to gain a foundation 
and involve the construction of coffer dams to 
form the work complete from its base upwards, of 
whatever material the core may be composed." 

This system has been thoroughly examined, and 
closely scrutinized Ijy tbe most eminent engineers 
in the country, and has been approved as the 
cheapest and most effective method of draining 
now known to science. By its agency, at small 
cost, use'.ess and infections swamps can be speed- 
ily converted to valuable tfertfle land; canals can 
be kept intact for years without drawing hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars from the State 
treasury, and the millions of acres along the 
banks of the Mississippi, which are now yearly 
flooded, losing to the country millions'of dollara 
worth of produce, can be made secure from the 
floods of spring, and from the undermining of all 
classes of borers, 

Mr. S, B. Driggs' United States Patent has 
been purchased by the " Iron Dike and Land Re- 
clamation Company of New York," a Company- 
organized under the general law of New York, 
with power to buy and sell real estate. The Com- 
pany has been recently organized by some of the 
most practical men of this and Western cities, 
and has already purchased 3,000 acres of the 
marsh lands lying on the Passaic and Hacken- 
sack rivers. State ol New .Tersey, having over 
eight miles of river front, with a view to reclaim 
the same fVom the tidal overflow by means ol 
Driggs' Patent Iron Dike, We shall, therefore, 
soon have a practical tesj, ot the value of this in- 
vention, and on a scale of such magnitude that If 
It is successlul, must set all doubts as to its ef- 
ficiency at rest for ever. 

We ourselves have unbounded faith in its sjs- 
tem, believing that America has given another 
grand practical idea to the world, which wi'.l 
completely revolutionize esislng systems, and 
add untold wealth to the universal treasury. 



The Maoazines.— We have received the ad- 
vance copy of the Attantic Monthly for .Tune, 
which we And to be the most interesting and val- 
uable number issued by ticknor & Fields for . 
many mouths. Besides its seiial stories, " The 
Guardian Angel," by Oliver W. Holmes, which is 
ot sustained and increasing interest, and "Poor 
Richard," by Henry James, Jr., it contains admi- 
rable papers on various subjects. The history of 
the City of St. Louis, by James Parton, is an 
able paper, not only of facts but ot characteriza- 
tion. It does full justice to the past the present 
and the probable future of that remarkable city, 
"Tlie Pounders of Montreal, ' by Francis Paric- 
man, isa sketch of rare literary interest, present- 
t*g as is does, another instance ot that fanatical 
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proselytlsia, to which this continent owes so 
macl) oif its earliest tlevelopment. "Shakes- 
peare, the Man and the Dramatist," by E. P. 
Whipple, is a grand and a masterly tribute to the 
overshadowing genias of the P.ct who was not 
for a day but for all time. His view of the man 
is broad and comprehensive, and as a dramatist 
he not only does him justice but he eliminates the 
true points of his greatness. He says: 

"The reason is, that Shaljeapeare does not 
paint individuals, but individualizes classes. lu 
his great natui-e, the processes ot reason and im- 
agination! of philosophic insight and poetic in- 
sight, worked harmoniously together. His r.bser- 
Viitlon of persons only supplied him hijits tor his 
creations. He did not take up at haphazard this 
man and that woman, and, because of their 
Oddity or beauty, reproduce them in his story; 
bat he distinguished in each actual pei'son the 
signs of a class nature, midway between his gen- 
eral nature and his individual peculi.irities. He 
classilled men as the naturalist classifies the 
animal kingdom. Agassiz is not confused with 
the perplexing spectacle ot the myriads of ani- 
mals which form the materials of his science; for 
the moment his eye lights upon them, they iail 
luto certain great natural divisions, distinguished 
by infallible marks of siructure. Under each of 
a few grand divisions he includes innumerable 
individuals. Now the difference between Agas- 
siz and a mere observer and describcr of animals 
is the diderence bel^veen Slinkcspearo and Dicl?- 
ens, only that Shakespeare works on phenomena 
more complicated, and presenting loore obstacles 
to classiQcation, than Dickens. 

"In his deep, wide, and searching observation 
Of manliind, Shakespeare detects bodies of men 
who agree in the general tendencies of their ch .ir- 
BClers, who strive al'ter a common ideal of good 
or evil, and who all fail to reach it. Through 
these indications and h nts he seizes, by his phil- 
osophical genius, the law of the class,^ — by his 
diaoiatic genius, he gathers up in one conception 
the whole multitude of indlviduais comprehended 
in the law, and cmbocies it in a character, — and 
by his poetical genius he lifts this character into 
an ideal region of life, where all hindrances to 
the tree and full development of his natui-e are 
removed. The character seems all the more nat- 
ural because it is perfect of its kind, whereas the 
actual persons included in the conception are im- 
perfect of their kir4d. Thus there are many Fal- 
stafflan men, but Shakespeare's Falstaff is not an 
actual Falstaff. Falstafl' is the ideal head of the 
family, the possibility which they dimly strive to 
realize, the person they would be if they could. 
Again, there are many lagoish men, but on'y one 
lago, the ideal type of them all; and by studying 
him we learn what (hey would all become if cir- 
cumstances were propitious, and their loose 
malignant tendencies were firmly knit together 
in positive will and diabolically alert intelligence. 
And It is the same with the rest ot Shakespeare's 
great creations. Tlie immense domain of human 
nature they cover is due to the luct, not merely 
that tbey are not repe'.ltions of individuals, but 
that they are not repetitions of the same types 
or classes ot individuals. The moment we an- 
alyze them, the moment we break them up into 
their coustitueiit elements, we are amazed at the 
wealth of wisdom and knowledge which formed 
the materials of each individual embodiment, and 
the inexhaustible interest and fullness of mean- 
ing and application revealed in the analytic scru- 
tiny 01 each. Compare, for example, Shakes- 
peare's Timon of Athens, by no means one ot 
Shnkespeares miglitiest efforts of characteriza- 
tion, with Lord Byron, both as man and poet> 
and we shall fl"d that Timon is the highest logical 
result of ;the Byronic tendency, and that in. him, 
rather than m Byron, the essential misanthrope 
is impersouated. The number of poems which 
Byron wrote does not afl'ect tlie matter at all, be- 
cause the poems are all expansions and varia- 
tions of one view of lite, from which Byron could 
not escape Shakespeai-o, had he pleased, might 



have filled volumes ;ivith Timon's poetic misan- 
thropy; but being a condenser, he was contented 
with concentrating the idea of the whole class in 
one grand cliaracter, and of putting into his 
mouth the truest, most splendid, most terrible 
things which have ever been uttered from the 
misanihropic point of view; and then, victori- 
ously freeing himself fi-om the dreadful mood of 
mind he had imaginatively realized, he passed on 
to. occupy other and diflerent natures. Shakes- 
peare is superior to Byron on Byron's own 
ground, because Shakespeare grasped misan- 
thropy from its first faint beginnings in the soul 
to its final result on character,— clutched its 
inmost essence, — iliscerned it as one out of a 
hundred-sntyective conditions of mind. — tried it 
thoroughly, ahd found it was too weak and nar- 
row to .hold 7dm. Byron was in it, could not 
escape frojn it, and never, therefore,, thoroughly 
mastered the philosophy of it. Here, then, in 
one corner of Shakespeare's mind, we find more 
than ample space lor so great a poet as Byron to 
house himselll 

"But Shakespeare not only in one conception 
thus individualizes a whole class of men, but he 
communicates to each character, be it little or 
colossal, good or evil, that peculiar Shakes- 
pearian quality which distinguishes it as his crea- 
tion. This he does by being and living tor the 
time the person he conceives. What Macauiay 
says of Bacon is more applicable to Shakespeare, 
namely, that his mind resembles the tent which 
the fairy gave to Prince Ahmed. " Fold it, and 
it seemed a toy for the hand of a lady. Spread 
it, and the armies of powerful aultaus might re- 
pose beneath iis shade.'' Shakespeare could run 
ids sentiment, passion, reason, imagmstion, 
into any mould of personality he was c;!pable of 
shaping, and think and speak from that. The 
result is that every character is a denizen of the 
Shakespearian world; every character, from 
Master cilender to Ariel, is in some sense a poet, 
that is, is gilted with imagination to express his 
whole nature, and make himself inwardly known; 
yet we feel tlirougliput that the "thousand- 
souled" Shakespeare is still but one soul, capa- 
ble of shifting into a thousand forms, but leaving 
its peculiar birth-mark on every individual it 
mlbrms." 

Mr. Whipple closes his nob'y appreciative and 
closely reasoned essay, with the following para- 
graph : 

"Shakespeare, then, as regards his most 
gigantic conceptions, has probably never been 
adequately conceived. Ho must be tried by his 
peers; and where are his peers? We know that 
he grows in mental stature as our minds enlarge, 
ami as we increase in our kaowled;^e of him; but 
he has never been included by criticism ns other 
poets have been included. The greatest and 
most interpretative minds which have made him 
their study, though they may have commenced 
with wielding the rod, soon found themselves 
seduced into taking seats on the beuclies, an.\- 
lous to learn instead of impatient to teach; and 
have been compelled to admit that the poet who 
is the delight of tlie rudest urchin in the pit of 
the play-house, is also the poet whose works deiy 
the highest laculties of the philosopher thoroughlv 
to comprehend. •' 

" Our Young Folks," for June, presents a rich 
tab'.e of contents. AmongJothers, are articles by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Vieux Moustache, Jane 
G. Austin, Elijali Kellogg, Lucy Larcom, W. W. 
Sikes, Mrs. George Warner, C. J. Poster, Marian 
Donglass, and Emily.Huntlngton Miller. Mr. J. 
R. ^Thomas contributes a charming little song 
and chorus, entitled, "A Song of the Eoses.* 
The illustrations by H. L. Stephens, G. G. White, 
S. Eytinge, Jr., H. Fenn, and Winslow Homer 
are exceedingly good. The page cut, by Homer, 
ia'well conceived, and handled with much freedom 
and strength of efi'ect. 



(From the Atlantio MonOilf .] 
THE RED SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

BY LUCY LASCOM. 



I passed it yesterday again. 

The school-house by the river. 
Where you and I were children, Jane, 

And used to glow anu shiver, 
In heats of June, December's frost, 

And where, in rainy weather. 
The swollen road-side brook we crossed 

So many times together. 

I felt the trickle of the ram 

From your wet ringlets dripping; 
I caught your blue eye's twinkle, Janfe, 

When we were nearly slipping; 
And thought, while you in fear and gleo 

Were clinging to my shoulder, 
" 0, will she trust herself to me, 

■When we are ten years older t " 

For I was full of visions vain. 

The boy's romantic hunger: 
You were the whole school's darling, Jafie, 

And many summer's younger. 
Yonr head a cherub's used to look. 

With sunbeams on it lying. 
Bent downward to your spelUng-bot)ki 

For long and hnrtl words prying; 

The mountains through the window-gane 

Showered over you their glory: 
The awkward farm-boy loved you, Jane,— 

You know the old, old story 1 
1 never watch the Sunset now 

Upon those misty ranges. 
But your bright lips and cheek and brow 

Gleam out from all its changes; 

I wonder if yon see that chain 
, On memory's dim horizon. 
There's not a love'.ier picture, Jane, 

To rest even your sweet eyes on. 
The Haystacks each an airy tent; 

The Notch a gate of splendor; 
And river, sky, and mountain blerft 

In twUight radiance tenlfer.- 

1 wonder— with a flitting pain-^ 

If thoughts of me returning. 
Are mingled with the mountains, Jane: 

I stifle down that yearning.' 
A rich man's wile, on you bo claim 

Have I, lost dreams to rally: , 
Yet Pemigewasset sings ^our name 

Along its winding valley j— 

And once 1 hoped that for ns twain 

Might fall one calm liffe-closing; 
■that Campton Hills might guard us, Janfe, 

In one green grave reposing. 
They say the old man's heart is rock: 

Yott.never thoiight'so, never I 
And, loving you alonej 1 lock 

The school-house door tbrover. 



